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BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASNEVIN. 

The Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, formerly the resi- 
dence of the poet Tickel, Addison's friend and secretary, 
is now more than thirty years the property of the Royal 
Dublin Society. There is no spot, perhaps, in Ireland 
possesses so much of classical interest as the neighbour- 
hood in which it is situated ; where Addison, Parnell, Sir 
Richard Steele, Swift, and the no less celebrated Stella 
at different periods resided. Here some of those powerful 
satires were composed which held such sway over the opi- 
nions of the age, and held the authorities of the day in 
awe. (The "Drapiers Letters'' were even printed in the de- 
mesne of Deiville.) Here the " Hermit" received its 
imaginative colouring and its profound morality ; and 
among the shades of what is now the Botanic Garden, the 
illustrious author of " Cato" may be imagined to have 
breathed those inspirations which gave to the " Voice 
from Utica" its oracular spirit and its philosophical poe- 
try. But all those celebrated men were either dead or 
departed from the scenes they had consecrated, before 
the demesne was converted into a national garden. In 
1790, the first grant was allotted by the Irish Parlia- 
ment for its establishment, which was repeated several 
times before the year 1800, when it was completed on a 
plan laid out by the late Dr. Wade, Professor of Botany 
to the same institution. 

No place could have been more happily selected for 
the purpose than the demesne of Tickel ; besides its im- 
mediate vicinity to the city, and yet being placed in an 
unfrequented suburb, by which too great a concourse of 
idle and uninterested visitors is excluded, the beauty of 
the grounds themselves have rendered it almost unrivalled 
by any Botanic Garden in Europe. Much, however, of 
its value has in latter years been lost to Botanical students 
by neglect and want of cultivation. Its stock of plants 
appears to be diminishing every year, and several of 
the original compartments are now almost totally ob- 
literated; as the Hortus Medicus, the Hortus Tincto- 
rius, and the Hortus Jussuasensis, or natural arrangement 
of families, which was situated in front of the lecture 
room. But still there is enough in this garden to re- 
ward the attention of the Botanist or the lover of the 
picturesque, although he would look in vain for the 
valuable collection of plants and high cultivation which 
the College Botanic Garden has received from its active * 
and enlightened Curator, Mr. J» T. Mackay. However 
its trees are in general remarkably fine, especially the 
Beeches and Horse Chesnuts; and in autumn, wfien 
each species begins to assume its own peculiar aspect of 
decay, nothing can be more beautiful than the diversity 
of tints that appear at a single glance from the high 
grounds over the pond, from the dark unchanging green 
of the common Yew to the " last red leaf" of the Sy- 
camore, the first of ail our deciduous trees, to warn us 
by its fading hue that summer is not to last for ever. The 
most important division, and the only one to which any 
attention seems now to be bestowed, is the Hortus Lin- 
nseensis, subdivided into the Herbaceous and Arborescent, 
arrangements which occupy about one-third of the gar- 
den, (consisting of about thirty acres) and contain 
almost ail the plants laid out according to the Linnaaan 
classification, which the Botanist can find of any value 
there. The arborescent subdivision stretching along each 
side of the principal walk, begins with the Philiyrea and 
the Lilacs near the gate, and terminates with the Ma- 
ples at the further extremity of the garden. At different 
intervals, according to their respective places in the sys- 
tem, may be seen the various species of Holly, the 
Fruit Trees, the Pines, the Oaks, the Willows, &c.,and in a 
little secluded spot behind the Genus Esculus, are contained 
the Heaths, the Bog Plants, and (although not a shrub) 
the Yucca Gloriosa, or Adam's Needle, with its superb 
pyramid of large white flowers. The Herbaceous subdi- 
vision lies in front of the Conservatories, and , stretches 
as far beyond them as the place called Addison*s ' Walk, 
which is formed of two rows of tall Yews, said to be 
planted by that celebrated man himself. 

The Irish Garden is situated at the back of the hot 
houses, but indeed we have little reason to be proud of 
the display which it exhibits of our native plants, con- 
fisting of a few miserable, weeds scattered over the 



naked beds, and quite inadequate to assist the field Bo* 
tanist in his researches. The Hortus Esculentus op 
Kitchen Garden, lies in that part of the ground adjoin- 
ing the new Cemetery, and beside it is the Grass garden, 
which would be very useful to any farmer who wished 
to make himself acquainted with the different genera: 
and species of Grasses. We cannot say so much for 
-he Hortus Medicus and Hortus Ovinus, or Sheep's gar- 
den, situated in the same part of the garden, which 
contain few plants worthy of notice, and occupy 
but a small portion of ground. The Conservatories, the 
greatest attraction to the generality of visiters, do not at 
any season present that display of flowering exotics which 
may be often met with in those of private individuals, 
but they contain many rare foreign shrubs, which flou- 
rish there in great luxuriance, especially the Passion trees 
and several species of Palms ; as the Screw Palm, the 
Chaaemrops Numilus, the Phoenix Dactylifera, &c. The 
Pelargonims are contained in the low Conservatory, 
nearest the entrance gate, and they at least have the ap- 
pearance of being skilfully cultivated, as we may judge 
by the profusion of fine flowers which they produce in 
spring. The tall round glass-house, so conspicuous in 
all views of the garden, as seen from the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, was erected for the reception of a magnificent 
Dorabeya or Norfolk Island Pine, the finest specimen or 
the tree in Great Britain, but owing to some unskilful 
management, I believe by pulling down its old habitation 
before the new was entirely built, that tree was destroyed, 
which would have been the pride of the garden if taken 
proper care of ; there is a small specimen of the Dombeya 
in another of the houses, but it still retains all the 
character of a branch, and in all probability will never ar- 
rive to a sufficient size to give an idea of the natural ap- 
pearance of the tree. Several small divisions of the gar- 
den are inclosed for the purpose of cultivating some rare 
plants which require peculiar care, and for the propaga- 
tion of varieties and double flowers ; but these are pro- 
perly the gardens of the Florist rather than the Botanist, 
and in general are not open to the public. 

So far we have given a candid description of the Bota- 
nic Garden as it at present stands, where if there is much 
to find fault with, there is still more to admire ; and we 
cannot but lament that grounds so beautiful in themselves 
should be so little assisted by cultivation, and should 
cause a feeling of disappointment in those who go for the 
mere purpose of seeing the plants, and who in finding the 
flower-beds bare and unfurnished, will see no beauty in 
the sloping banks or almost consecrated trees. But we 
must hope that some consideration will soon be given to 
furnishing it again with plants, and enlarging the sphere 
of its utility ; even in these humble pages it may not 
seem irrelevant and presuming in us to offer some hints 
on the subject to the notice of the Dublin Society, who 
at least,in oneinttance, haveshown an interest and a desire 
to promote the advancement of Botany in this country, 
by their election of the present Professor, whose eloquent 
and instructive lectures have done much to render the 
study of Botany as it should be, an attractive and inter- 
esting, as well as an useful and practical science. If we 
were to stand up as advocates for the universal dissemi- 
nation of learning, we might be answered in the spirit ir 
not in the words of the comedy, *' Vous etes Orfevre 
Monsieur Josse," but we think that every person will 
agree with us that a knowledge of gardening and horti- 
culture should be widely spread among the lower orders 
in this country, who are naturally so intelligent and ca- 
pable of proficiency in much more difficult branches of 
art. If public schools were appointed for Irish gardeners, 
and proper teachers to instruct them in its different 
branches, the gentry of this country would not be under 
the necessity of exclusively employing the Scotch, who 
are considered with justice as superior horticulturists to 
any other nation ; but there is no reason why the Irish, 
if properly, instructed, should not become equally good, 
and it would be an object worthy of the zeal of the so- 
ciety if they wish to be national, to promote as tnuch 
as possible the advancement of their countrymen in the 
scale of general intell%ence and practical information.— 
To this. purpose the garden in Glasnevin might be applied 
without ^erocatinjs in the least from its dignity as the 
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ianctuary of Botanical science J experiments might be 
there practised which are too tedious for private persons 
to undertake, and by educating those students to become 
the managers of gentlemen's gardens, their own would evi- 
dently be improved by the superior skill which they would 
acquire during their apprenticeship, As to their teacher no 
person could be more adequate to fill that station than 
one who is residing on the spot, and who has long been 
connected with the establishment, Mr. John White of the 
Glasnevin Botanic Garden. Thirty years of unwearied 
research and zealous devotion to the pursuit have render- 
ed him if not unrivalled, at least unsurpassed as a Botanist 
and a gardener by any person in the kingdom, and although 
he had not the good fortune to be the means of preserving 
the garden from the state of neglect into which it has fallen, 
that must be entirely imputed to his want of power or au- 
thority over its management, and his not having liberty of 
ordering such arrangements as his skill would direct. His 
merits indeed seem not to be sufficiently known to the 
world or he would not have been suffered to remain so 
Jong under gardener to the society, when he is capable of 
filling much higher and more honorable situations ; but 
if the present suggestion should ever be carried into exe- 
cution, and the Botanic garden ever become a school for 
horticulturists, then, at least, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
White will have the opportunity pf exerting his active 
skill, and applying his extensive information to the in- 
struction of his countrymen. To the students themselves 



medals or other small premiums might be given as r* 
wards for superior skill and diligence, public examination* 
might be held at stated periods, and they should heal- 
lowed diplomas when considered perfectly capable of the 
management of private gardens. Mr. Knight's success- 
ful culture of fruit trees is one example out of a thousand 
proving the valuable results which might attend a similar 
course'of experiments in the Botanic Garden ; it is not a 
matter of theoretic speculation, or one whose cui bono 
could be canvassed for a moment, but it would be the 
means (along with the Irish Gardener's Magazine, if it 
fulfils all it promises) of rescuing the Irish from the 
still unremoved censure of Cambrensis, who declares us 
" Jgnaros esse cultores." 

But still more for the sake of Botany than of Horticul- 
ture do we call on the society to use some exertion to- 
wards procuring collections of seeds and plants from fo- 
reign countries, or other Botanic gardens to supply their 
own. It is impossible for the attention of gardeners tc 
keep unimpaired the generation of exotic plants, when 
every season of this climate is tending to decrease their 
health, and render them less able to bear the severity ol 
the next : a garden if once well stocked cannot remain so 
for ever, but if now again properly filled, it is to be hoped 
the increasing spread of cultivation in this country will 
never more suffer its national garden to fail into neglect 
and decav. 2r« 




DOMINICA^ PR IORY, CASHEL. 



This Priory was founded by David M'Kelly, *a r Mac 
Kerroyll, or Mac Carroll, Archbishop of Cashel, ifti J 243, 
and supplied it with Dominican Friars from Cor<k. Ge- 
neral Chapters of the order were held here in 1 289 and 
1387. It was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by John 
Cap* well, the Archbi&hoD. about the year 1 480. ^w^rd 



Brown, the last Prior, surrendered the Priory to Henry 
VIIL, and was valued at 51s. 4d. Irish currency. On 
the 5th May, 1 54 4,. it was granted to Walter Fleming, of 
Cashel, merchant, at the rent of 2s. 6d, 

This Priory was considered the finest building of the 
Dominican Older in Ireland. 



